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TO  LU  EMERSON 

FOR  MANY  A  FINE  WESTERN  ADVENTURE 


THE  MAGIC  OF  SPICES 


1.  Scent  and  Cookery 


ROM  ALL  PARTS  of  the  world  —  from  South 
America,  Asia,  Africa  —  ships  stream  to  New 
York,  flowing  in  to  dock.  Night  and  day,  men  and 
cranes  shift  cargoes  —  load  and  unload  —  bananas, 
rubber,  coffee  .  .  .  and  spices.  For  among  the  great  fleet 
at  least  600  vessels  a  year  will  have  spices  as  part  of 
their  lading.  America  is  one  of  the  world  s  largest  im¬ 
porters  of  spices  and  New  York  City  is  her  spice  capital. 

Let’s  wander  down  Manhattan’s  lower  West  Side 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hudson,  Franklin  and  Broome 
streets.  Unusual  and  exotic  aromas  waft  from  big  ware¬ 
houses.  We  sniff  the  warm  fragrance  of  coffee,  the 
smell  of  vanilla  and  chocolate.  Soon  the  air  becomes 
heavy  with  the  rich  scent  of  cinnamon,  cloves  and  nut- 
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meg.  We  are  in  Spice  Row.  We  take  the  elevator  to 
the  top  floor  of  a  big  warehouse  overlooking  the  busy 
Hudson  River  docks.  We  find  ourselves  surrounded 
by  boxes,  bales  and  burlap  sacks,  stenciled  with  for¬ 
eign-sounding  names  from  romantic,  faraway  lands. 

Spices  —  the  name  has  a  magic,  suggestive  sound. 
The  aroma  of  a  spice  has  the  power  to  conjure  up  vi¬ 
sions.  We  are  carried  in  a  flash  to  an  Eastern  land,  to 
an  Oriental  bazaar  bustling  with  turbaned  merchants. 
We  hear  tinkling  bells  as  a  caravan  of  camels  throws 
purple  shadows  across  a  dun-colored  desert.  We  are 
with  Sinbad  on  his  voyages  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
.  .  .  We  move  quickly  through  history,  to  the  flashing 
oars  of  a  Venetian  galley  on  the  blue  Adriatic.  ...  We 
hear  the  clang  and  clamor  of  the  swords  of  the  Cru¬ 
saders.  ...  In  our  mind  we  see  a  Portuguese  port  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  dock  throbbing  with  industry,  a  har¬ 
bor  studded  with  sails  of  orange,  red,  yellow  and  lav¬ 
ender.  ...  For  a  moment  the  power  of  suggestion 
has  spun  us  back  through  time,  far  from  New  York’s 
Spice  Row. 

To  fill  the  bales  and  bundles  of  spices  in  the  ware¬ 
house,  men  have  harvested  cassia  bark  in  Vietnam; 
children  with  hooked  sticks  have  gathered  cloves  in 
Zanzibar;  women  have  dried  pepper  berries  in  the  sun 
of  Java.  Stevedores  then  loaded  the  heavy  bags  and 
boxes  on  freighters  in  foreign  ports.  Speedy  railroad 
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trains,  trucks  and  airplanes  crossed  the  country  to  de¬ 
liver  spices  to  our  fifty  states. 

There  is  hardly  a  meal  eaten  anywhere  today  that 
does  not  contain  spices  in  one  form  or  another.  For 
these  aromatic  flavorings  add  zest  to  all  cooked  meals 
and  pep  up  many  raw  foods.  They  are  so  much  a  part 
of  our  diets  that  we  give  them  little  thought.  But  think 
of  what  life  would  be  like  without  spices. 

Pepper  is  the  most  important  spice  in  the  world. 
Nearly  everyone  puts  pepper  on  his  food  to  make  it 
more  tasty.  Americans  use  over  38  million  pounds  of 
it  a  year.  Red  pepper,  black  pepper,  white  pepper  — 
we  use  them  to  season  meat  and  macaroni  and  rice; 
we  sprinkle  them  in  soups  and  salads  and  sauces.  We 
eat  whole  peppers,  hot  or  sweet,  red  or  green.  We  stuff 
them  and  slice  them,  grind  them  or  use  them  to  gar¬ 
nish.  Pepper  is  the  work  horse  of  the  kitchen. 

Imagine  eating  a  hot  dog  without  spicy  mustard. 
And  without  spices  we  wouldn’t  have  the  hot  dog  it¬ 
self,  for  it  is  compounded  of  meat  with  various  spices. 
Nor  would  we  have  most  prepared  meats  such  as  sau¬ 
sages,  bologna,  pastrami,  meat  loaf,  head  cheese  and 
salami,  for  they  are  flavored  and  preserved  by  spices. 
The  popularity  of  pizza  pie  is  due  to  the  tangy  flavor 
of  spices.  Baked  ham  tastes  better  with  a  sprinkling 
of  cloves.  Cloves  also  are  used  in  a  variety  of  baked 
goods,  puddings,  in  pickling  fruits  and  spicy  syrups. 
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Cinnamon  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  season¬ 
ings.  And  no  wonder!  Think  of  a  big  slice  of  golden- 
brown  toast  in  the  morning,  spread  with  butter  and 
generously  sprinkled  with  cinnamon.  What  a  delight¬ 
ful  aroma  fills  the  kitchen,  too,  when  a  cook  bakes  an 
apple  pie  flavored  with  cinnamon,  or  makes  cinnamon 
buns  or  cookies.  And  a  blend  of  cinnamon,  cloves  and 
ginger  brings  out  the  finest  flavor  of  pumpkin  pie. 
That  rich  warm  scent  when  homemade  pickles  are 
cooking  is  from  allspice,  cloves  and  cinnamon. 

In  the  New  York  warehouse  we  find  ginger  from 
Jamaica  and  nutmeg  from  the  Moluccas.  The  ginger 
will  go  into  ginger  ale  and  into  gingerbread  and  snaps. 
Pickling  spice  contains  ginger  and  it  is  used  in  most 
meat  processing.  Mace  is  the  external  fiber  of  the  nut¬ 
meg,  and  ground  mace  is  known  as  poundcake  spice. 
It  is  also  added  to  cherry  pie  fillings  and  chocolate 
dishes.  A  dash  of  nutmeg  gives  a  mouth-watering  fla¬ 
vor  to  doughnuts  and  pie  fillings. 

Consider  all  the  soups  and  stews  you  eat  in  a  year. 
What  would  they  taste  like  without  seasonings?  Spices 
form  the  biggest  part  of  chili  powder,  ketchup,  bar¬ 
becue  sauces,  relishes,  salad  dressings  and  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce.  Without  these  savory  seasonings  your  food 
would  have  a  flat  taste  indeed. 
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What  are  spices?  They  are  condiments  —  season¬ 
ings  —  which  come  from  the  bark,  seeds,  buds,  leaves, 
fruits  and  roots  of  shrubs,  herbs  and  other  plants.  The 
dictionary  defines  spice  as  ‘'any  of  various  aromatic 
vegetable  productions  as  pepper,  nutmeg,  cloves,  etc., 
used  in  cookery  to  season  food,  and  to  flavor  sauces, 
pickles,  etc.”  Spices  proper  are  considered  to  be  all¬ 
spice,  cassia,  cassia  buds,  cinnamon,  clove,  ginger, 
mace,  nutmeg,  pepper  and  turmeric.  Also:  the  capsi¬ 
cum  family  consisting  of  the  red  peppers,  including 
cayenne  pepper,  paprika  and  chili  powder. 

A  number  of  aromatic  seeds  are  considered  as  spices : 
mustard,  anise,  cardamon,  caraway,  celery,  cumin, 
coriander,  dill,  fennel,  fenugreek  and  poppy. 

This  is  quite  a  list,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  find  most 
of  them  in  any  well-stocked  spice  cabinet. 

Our  word  spice  is  from  the  French  epice,  which 
comes  from  the  Latin  species ,  meaning  sort  or  kind. 
Specie  also  means  money,  and  that  is  what  spices  were 
sometimes  used  for  in  olden  times.  They  once  were  so 
valuable  they  were  given  as  gifts  to  kings  and  royalty. 
In  the  Bible  Hezekiah’s  treasure  house  was  said  to 
contain  gold,  jewels  and  spices.  When  Alaric  the  Goth 
captured  Rome  in  410  a.  d.  he  demanded  3,000  pounds 
of  pepper  annually  as  a  tribute. 
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The  French  writer  Dumas  mentions  that  presents 
given  to  judges  were  called  spices  (epices)  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  still  survives.  A  French  grocery  is  called  an 
epicerie ,  meaning  a  spice  store.  Our  own  term  grocer 
also  comes  from  the  spice  trade.  In  1680  a  Guild  of 
Pepperers  was  formed  in  England,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  city  guilds.  Later  it  became  the  Grocer’s  Com¬ 
pany,  taking  its  name  from  its  members  who  bought 
in  large  quantities,  or  gross. 

People  of  the  Middle  Ages  used  spices  in  even 
greater  quantity  than  we  do  today.  A  German  cook¬ 
book  from  the  fourteenth  century  lists  a  great  many 
recipes  which  were  popular  at  that  time.  These  recipes 
are  so  highly  seasoned  with  ginger,  pepper,  cardamon, 
nutmeg,  anise  and  cloves  that  they  would  be  much 
too  hot  for  modern  tastes.  A  single  mouthful  would 
take  our  breath  away  and  make  our  eyes  water.  One 
of  the  favorite  supper  dishes  of  the  time  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  pepper  and  sugar  toasted  on  a  slice  of  bread. 
Another  well-known  item  was  the  meat  pie  or  pasty. 
Chopped  meats  of  all  kinds  were  placed  in  a  deep  dish, 
liberally  sprinkled  with  spice  and  covered  with  a  thick 
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crust.  This  was  baked  in  the  oven.  Roasted  eels  stuffed 
with  spices  were  another  tempting  delicacy. 

Apparently  plenty  of  spices  were  all  anyone  needed 
to  become  a  good  cook  in  the  Middle  Ages! 

But  the  story  of  spices  cannot  be  confined  to  a  cook¬ 
book,  stuffed  with  recipes  and  seasonings.  Spices  are 
woven  like  multicolored  threads  in  the  tapestry  of 
history.  To  trace  them  is  to  explore  unknown  oceans 
and  to  discover  vast  continents,  to  travel  with  brave 
men  and  bloodthirsty  ones,  to  experience  the  cruelty 
and  the  nobility  of  mankind. 
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2.  Caravans  from  Araby 


NO  ONE  knows  who  was  the  first  cook  to  add 
a  bunch  of  spices  to  a  stew  or  throw  a  few 
herbs  into  a  pot  of  soup.  Archaeologists  believe  that 
men  have  been  using  seasoning  since  50,000  b.  c. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  early  hunters  may  have  wrapped 
a  piece  of  meat  in  green  leaves  before  baking  it  over 
the  coals.  The  leaves  may  have  contained  a  few  herbs 
which  gave  a  special  savor  to  the  meat.  From  then  on 
man  probably  experimented  with  different  herbs  and 
spices  in  his  food.  The  true  origin  of  spices  is  lost  in 
the  stream  of  time,  but  we  find  traces  of  them  in  vari¬ 
ous  civilizations. 

Long  before  the  time  of  Christ  spices  were  old  stuff 
in  Asiatic  lands.  Around  3000  b.  c.  the  Chinese  traded 
with  Malayan  natives  to  get  pepper,  cinnamon  and 
cloves.  The  Assyrians  about  2300  b.  c.  tell  of  their  gods 
drinking  a  wine  made  from  sesame  seed.  The  ancient 
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Sumerians  and  the  people  of  India  ate  spiced  meats 
very  much  like  those  we  have  today. 

The  Bible  contains  a  great  number  of  references 
to  spices.  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brothers  to  a  cara¬ 
van  of  Ishmaelite  spice  traders.  In  the  book  of  Exo¬ 
dus  the  Children  of  Israel  fled  from  Egypt,  taking  with 
them  many  spices.  God  commanded  Moses  to  make 
an  anointing  oil  containing  spices.  The  Queen  of  Sheba 
on  her  visit  to  King  Solomon  brought  a  great  caravan 
of  camels  loaded  with  spices,  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary,  the  mother  of  James, 
brought  sweet  spices  to  the  tomb  to  anoint  the  body 
of  Jesus. 


The  Egyptians  relied  heavily  on  spices  in  cooking 
and  religious  ceremonies.  In  Athens  and  Rome  spices 
were  much  used  by  the  upper  classes.  At  the  end  of 
a  banquet  the  Romans  brought  on  spice  cakes,  prob¬ 
ably  introduced  to  prevent  indigestion.  The  cakes 
were  made  of  meal  with  anise,  cumin  and  other  spices. 
Today’s  wedding  cake  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
spiced  cake  served  at  Roman  weddings.  In  50  b.  c.  the 
Romans  introduced  mustard  seeds  into  England.  In 
Rome  itself  the  year’s  supply  of  cinnamon  was  burned 
up  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  for  Nero’s  wife. 

Arab  traders,  long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  had 
been  bringing  spices  to  the  markets  of  the  Near  East. 
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They  came  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea, 
and  in  camel  caravans  across  the  hot  burning  desert. 
In  80  b.  c.  the  port  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt  was  the 
great  center  of  spice  trading.  One  of  the  entrances  to 
the  port  was  even  known  as  “the  pepper  gate.” 

Here  the  sacks  of  spices  were  opened,  weighed  and 
examined  a  number  of  times  by  the  Saracen  officers 
before  being  loaded  on  the  Christian  galleys  which 
would  take  them  to  Italy  and  Greece.  The  trading 
area  was  surrounded  by  the  poor  and  needy.  In  spite 
of  a  rain  of  blows  from  the  sticks  of  the  Saracen  offi¬ 
cers,  the  poor  people  were  ever  ready  to  dart  forward 
and  scoop  up  a  few  grains  of  cinnamon  or  pepper 
which  had  fallen  from  the  sacks. 

But  while  everyone  in  Europe  wanted  spices,  no 
one  knew  where  they  really  came  from.  At  that  dis¬ 
tant  period  there  was  little  communication  in  the 
world,  no  telegraph,  or  radio,  and  it  took  a  long  time 
for  news  to  travel  anywhere.  Besides,  the  crafty  Arab 
travelers  wanted  to  keep  the  source  of  this  marvelous 
supply  of  riches  to  themselves.  They  spread  stories 
that  the  spot  where  spices  came  from  was  guarded  by 
all  kinds  of  wild  beasts.  Cinnamon,  they  said,  grew 
on  a  tree  in  the  center  of  a  lake.  Large  birds,  fierce 
as  dragons,  guarded  the  precious  supply.  At  great  risk 
to  their  lives,  some  of  the  traders  would  entice  the 
birds  away.  Other  traders  then  waded  through  the 
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misty,  marshy  lake  to  the  island  where  the  cinnamon 
tree  grew  and  hurriedly  broke  off  a  few  branches. 
In  another  story  the  cinnamon  sticks  formed  part  of 
a  nest  occupied  by  dangerous  eagles.  These  eagles 
were  lured  away  by  huge  pieces  of  meat.  When  they 
returned  to  their  nests  the  weight  of  the  meat  caused 
some  of  the  cinnamon  branches  to  fall,  and  the  traders 
gathered  them  up. 

Pepper,  it  was  told,  grew  on  a  tree  guarded  by  ter¬ 
rible  serpents.  In  order  to  get  the  pepper  the  mer¬ 
chants  set  fire  to  the  tree,  which  not  only  killed  the 
serpents  and  the  tree,  but  burned  the  pepper  black. 
These  stories  sound  fantastic  to  us  today,  but  they 
were  readily  believed  in  an  age  when  people  still 
thought  witches,  dragons,  unicorns  and  other  strange 
things  were  very  real. 

Mohammed  built  the  first  spice  monopoly  in  the 
East.  He  married  a  wealthy  widow  who  had  a  large 
interest  in  the  spice  business.  His  early  followers  not 
only  spread  the  word  of  Mohammed,  but  also  did  a 
little  missionary  work  in  the  spice  trade  as  well.  They 
were  probably  the  first  spice  salesmen  to  be  sent  out 
on  the  road! 
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3.  Sea  Route  to  the  East 


TN  THE  DAYS  before  deep  freezers  or  refrig- 
erators,  there  was  little  fresh  food  of  any 
kind.  During  the  Dark  Ages,  between  400  and  900 
a.  d.,  most  Europeans  had  a  very  monotonous  diet. 
There  were  no  crisp  salads  or  tropical  fruits  such  as 
lemons,  pineapples  or  bananas.  There  were  no  pota¬ 
toes,  squash,  pumpkin  or  Indian  corn.  At  that  time 
no  one  had  heard  of  coffee  or  tea.  Sour  wine  and  ale 
were  the  main  beverages.  The  diet  of  the  poor  was 
mainly  coarse  black  bread  and  cheese,  with  once  in 
a  while  a  little  meat. 

The  new  condiments,  called  spices,  gave  a  tangy 
flavor  to  food  and  concealed  its  bad  taste  if  it  was 
spoiled.  It  is  no  wonder  they  were  praised  and  prized, 
that  they  were  used  to  buy  property  and  pay  off  debts. 
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All  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  longed  for  spices  and  were 
prepared  to  pay  almost  anything  to  get  them.  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  engaged  in  fierce  competition  to  mo¬ 
nopolize  the  spice  trade.  Great  cities  such  as  Venice, 
Alexandria,  Genoa  and  Lisbon  rose  to  power,  flour¬ 
ishing  economically  and  culturally  —  all  because  of 
spices. 

At  the  end  of  the  Dark  Ages  Venice  began  to  emerge 
as  a  commercial  power.  Built  on  islands,  the  city  had 
gathered  a  great  fleet  of  ships.  To  service  her  grow¬ 
ing  navy  she  built  docks  and  shipyards.  Her  ship¬ 
wrights  and  craftsmen  became  famous  throughout 
Europe  for  the  artistry  and  thoroughness  of  their  work. 
Soon  Venetian  sailors  were  traveling  to  faraway  ports 
and  returning  with  all  manner  of  bartered  goods. 

At  about  this  same  time,  around  1095,  the  first  of  the 
Crusades  began.  The  reasons  were  both  religious  and 
commercial.  The  people  of  Europe  were  filled  with 

a  great  desire  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  and  restore  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  Christian  hands.  And  Mohammedans  had 
been  ambushing  and  killing  Europeans,  trying  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  use  of  Asian  trade  routes. 

Each  country  in  Europe  contributed  men  to  the 
Crusades.  These  Crusaders  needed  large  quantities 
of  supplies,  including  horses  and  food.  To  carry  all 
these  soldiers,  horses  and  supplies,  many  vessels  were 
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needed.  Venice,  with  its  fine  fleet,  was  the  answer. 
Venetian  galleys  soon  were  sailing  back  and  forth 
across  the  Mediterranean.  After  the  Crusaders  had 
been  landed,  what  was  easier  than  to  fill  up  the  ships 
with  spices  and  other  luxuries  on  the  return  voyage 
and  so  make  a  profit?  Soon  Venice,  Genoa  and  Mar¬ 
seilles  had  built  up  a  rich  trade  in  spices  from  the  East. 

Venice  became  one  of  the  richest  cities  and  one  of 
the  strongest  sea  powers  in  the  world.  Venetian  wealth 
paid  for  the  art  of  Titian  and  the  paintings  of  Michel¬ 
angelo.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  conceived  his  many  inven¬ 
tions  and  painted  the  “Mona  Lisa”  and  “The  Last 
Supper”  supported  by  money  which  came  originally 
from  the  trade  in  spices.  It  was  a  golden  age  for  Venice. 

As  more  and  more  people  began  to  use  spices  they 
were  no  longer  considered  luxuries  but  became  ne¬ 
cessities.  The  spicery  bill  for  the  royal  household  of 
Edward  I  of  England  was  nearly  1,600  pounds  a  year. 
By  the  time  of  Edward  II,  Venetian  galleys  loaded 
with  spices  were  making  regular  visits  to  England. 

To  get  money  for  the  Crusades  many  of  the  knights 
had  been  selling  off  portions  of  their  land  and  mort¬ 
gaging  their  castles.  On  their  return  from  the  Cru¬ 
sades  large  numbers  of  them  found  themselves  even 
deeper  in  debt.  They  had  become  used  to  many  of  the 
new  luxuries  such  as  sugar,  silk  and  cotton.  But  the 
greatest  luxury  of  all  was  spices.  At  any  price  they 
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must  continue  to  have  them.  The  Italian  cities  had 
created  a  great  new  market  for  the  goods  which  were 
arriving  from  the  East.  Genoa  alone  had  thousands  of 
pounds  of  pepper  for  sale  in  1101.  It  was  a  time  of 
changing  economy,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  days  of  chivalry,  of  knights  and  serfdom.  A 
great  new  middle  class  of  merchants  and  shipowners 
was  beginning  to  rise,  made  wealthy  by  the  spice 
business. 

In  1295  a  Venetian  named  Marco  Polo  returned 
from  a  trip  to  fabulous  Cathay,  as  China  was  called 
in  those  days.  Traveling  with  his  father  and  his  uncle, 
Marco  Polo  had  seen  more  of  the  wonders  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  East  than  any  other  man  up  to  that  time.  Marco 
had  left  Venice  as  a  young  boy  of  seventeen  and  had 
not  returned  for  twenty-four  years!  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  journeys  ever  recorded  in  world  history.  Early 
in  the  fourteenth  century  people  could  read  of  these 
marvelous  adventures  after  they  had  been  written 
down.  Marco  told  of  seeing  pepper  on  the  Malabar 
coast  of  India,  ginger  in  China,  cinnamon  in  Ceylon, 
nutmeg  and  cloves  in  India. 

When  the  merchants  of  Europe  read  of  Marco 
Polo’s  adventures  they  began  to  think  seriously  about 
getting  to  the  sources  of  spices.  No  Christian  could 
now  penetrate  to  the  Orient  overland  as  Marco  Polo 
had  done.  The  Mohammedans  had  closed  all  travel 
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to  foreigners.  The  only  answer  seemed  to  be  by  sea. 
The  first  nations  to  reach  the  spice  countries  could 
control  the  spice  trade  of  the  world.  The  whole  of  Eu¬ 
rope  became  excited  at  this  prospect.  But  it  remained 
for  one  man  to  make  it  possible,  for  history  often  pivots 
on  a  single  event  or  on  a  solitary  individual. 
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Although  the  man  was  to  be  called  the  “Navigator,” 
he  was  not  a  sailor.  He  was  a  prince  and  a  patriot,  a 
quiet,  rather  shy,  scholarly  man  —  but  an  ambitious  one. 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  wanted  to  encourage  the 
men  of  his  country  to  explore  the  world,  to  spread 
Christianity,  and  to  increase  geographical  knowledge. 
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He  wanted  his  fellow  Portuguese  to  conquer  the 
oceans,  to  find  a  sea  lane  to  the  East  —  and  to  spice. 
If  Portugal  could  get  to  the  Spice  Islands  first  she 
could  wrest  the  world  trade  from  Venice.  He  decided 
to  channel  all  his  talent  and  energy  into  sending  out 
explorers  to  find  this  trade  route  to  the  East.  He  de¬ 
voted  the  remaining  forty  years  of  his  life  in  study¬ 
ing  how  to  make  the  oceans  navigable  to  the  Indies. 

His  opponents  were  superstition  and  fear.  At  that 
time  most  of  the  continent  of  Africa  was  unknown. 
Few  white  men  knew  about  India  and  China.  Most 
sailing  ships  were  afraid  to  venture  too  far  off  the 
usual  routes,  for  methods  of  navigation  were  crude. 
Besides,  it  was  believed  that  the  earth  was  flat  and 
that  if  you  sailed  far  enough  you  would  fall  right  off 
the  edge  of  the  world  into  eternity.  Boiling  seas  and 
ship-devouring  serpents  awaited  the  mariners  who 
strayed  from  usual  ship  lanes. 

Prince  Henry  set  up  his  headquarters  on  a  lonely 
cliff  jutting  into  the  sea.  Here  he  gathered  informa¬ 
tion  about  sailing  routes.  He  collected  books,  maps 
and  charts.  He  invited  the  best  scholars  of  the  day  to 
assist  him.  Information  about  tides,  winds  and  weather 
was  assembled.  Skilled  map  makers  and  mathema¬ 
ticians  were  called  in  to  prepare  new  charts  or  to  im¬ 
prove  on  instruments  of  navigation.  Expeditions  were 
sent  out. 
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The  sea  route  to  the  East  still  had  not  been  discov¬ 
ered  when  Prince  Henry  died.  But  his  improvements 
in  navigation,  his  better  maps  and  the  increased 
knowledge  of  geography  made  possible  the  future 
voyages  of  his  countrymen.  For  he  broke  the  shackles 
of  fear  which  had  chained  men  to  shore  when  they 
should  have  ventured  to  sea.  Within  sixty  years  the 
two  Americas  would  be  reached  and  adventurers 
would  have  traveled  completely  around  the  world. 
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4.  Spies,  Navigators  and  Nutmeg 


TJUROPE  was  in  a  ferment;  each  nation  wanted 
a  slice  of  the  rich  Oriental  spice  cake.  Sea¬ 
ports  were  crowded  with  young  adventurers  anxious 
to  sail  to  the  East.  Now  men  were  eager  to  dare  the 
unknown,  to  grapple  with  disease  and  danger,  to  en¬ 
dure  bad  food  and  the  hard  life  aboard  ship. 

Late  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  King  of  Portugal, 
John  II,  sent  out  two  expeditions,  one  overland  and 
one  by  sea.  One  could  check  on  the  findings  of  the 
other.  Surely,  the  king  reasoned,  one  of  them  would 
find  a  route  to  the  coveted  spices. 

The  overland  travelers  went  down  the  east  coast 
of  Africa  as  far  as  Zanzibar,  but  never  returned.  One 
of  the  world  s  great  spy  stories  concerns  their  leader, 
Pedro  de  Covilhao.  Because  he  could  speak  Arabic 
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he  was  sent  to  try  to  find  the  lands  of  spice.  Disguis¬ 
ing  himself  as  a  Moslem  merchant,  he  traveled  down 
the  Red  Sea  and  there  inspected  the  trading  centers 
and  spice  depots.  Then  at  great  risk  of  discovery,  he 
bought  passage  on  a  Arab  dhow  to  India. 

In  Calicut,  the  greatest  city  of  India  in  that  day,  he 
found  many  Arab  merchants  and  was  able  to  observe 
details  of  the  spice  business.  He  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  secrets  of  the  spice  trading.  Then  he  sent  back 
a  full  report  to  Lisbon,  which  may  have  been  received 
by  1493.  He  recommended  that  Portuguese  mariners 
sail  their  ships  along  the  path  the  Arabs  did.  Covilhao 
next  made  his  way  to  Abyssinia  in  Africa,  but  here 
he  was  not  permitted  to  leave.  He  spent  the  remain¬ 
ing  thirty  years  of  his  life  virtually  a  prisoner  in  the 
Dark  Continent. 

The  Portuguese  sea  expedition,  under  the  command 
of  Bartholomeu  Diaz,  reached  the  extreme  tip  of 
Africa  and  went  a  little  way  up  the  east  coast.  Here 
the  crew  voted  to  return  and  Captain  Diaz  was  forced 
to  yield  to  their  demands.  But  he  was  the  first  Euro¬ 
pean  to  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  his  expe¬ 
dition  made  it  possible  to  open  a  watery  route  to  India. 

Meanwhile  Christopher  Columbus,  a  navigator  from 
Genoa,  had  sailed  westward  with  three  ships  given 
him  by  the  Queen  of  Castile.  Columbus  took  with  him 
a  copy  of  Marco  Polo  s  book  with  notes  scribbled  in 
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the  margins.  Columbus  believed  that  he  could  reach 
the  Spice  Islands  by  sailing  to  the  west.  He  did  not 
know,  of  course,  that  two  continents  lay  between  him 
and  fabled  Cathay.  In  the  West  Indies  Columbus 
found  the  American  spice  called  capsicum.  Chanca, 
the  physician  in  Columbus’  fleet,  records  that  the 
American  Indians  used  it  to  sprinkle  on  yams. 

The  news  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  worried 
Portugal.  It  seemed  that  Spain  was  about  to  capture 
the  rich  prize  of  the  Spice  Islands  which  so  many  na¬ 
tions  had  been  seeking.  A  number  of  ships  were  hur¬ 
riedly  built.  Vasco  da  Gama,  a  young  but  experienced 
sailor,  was  placed  in  command. 

In  July,  1497,  the  small  fleet  of  caravels  set  sail 
from  Lisbon.  By  November  they  had  rounded  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  were  sailing  northward  again. 
The  dreaded  mariner’s  disease  of  scurvy  had  taken 
quite  a  number  of  lives,  and  da  Gama  was  forced  to 
go  ashore  and  get  fresh  food.  At  Mozambique  the  ex¬ 
plorers  encountered  Arab  dhows  which  had  returned 
from  India.  The  Portuguese  were  surprised  to  notice 
that  no  nails  were  used  in  the  construction  of  these 
dhows.  The  planks  were  sewn  or  spliced  together  by 
thread  made  from  the  fiber  of  the  coconut.  If  these 
frail  ships  could  cross  the  2,800  miles  of  sea  to  India, 
how  much  easier  it  would  be  for  the  superior  caravels. 

At  Malindi  on  the  African  coast  they  secured  the 
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services  of  an  Arab  pilot  from  the  shores  of  Malabar. 
With  his  help  the  fleet  reached  the  docks  of  Calicut 
in  May,  1498.  The  Portuguese  had  won  the  sea  route 
to  India. 

But  the  Arabs  were  not  happy  over  the  arrival  of 
the  Portuguese  sailors.  For  centuries  Arab  merchants 
had  held  the  trading  monopoly  in  the  East.  Small  boats 
swarmed  around  the  Portuguese  ships  and  with  an¬ 
gry  shouts  the  Arabs  called  upon  the  explorers  to 
leave.  After  an  interview  with  the  Rajah  of  Calicut, 
Vasco  da  Gama  and  his  men  were  taken  prisoner  but 
later  released.  In  order  to  make  sure  his  ships  would 
be  loaded  with  spices,  da  Gama  seized  some  of  the 
Arab  traders  as  hostages.  Da  Gama  found  the  Arab 
influence  in  India  was  too  strong  and  decided  to  re¬ 
turn  home.  And  the  Portuguese  realized  that  the  real 
prize  of  the  Orient  was  much  farther  east  in  the  Spice 
Islands. 

On  the  return  voyage  there  were  not  enough  men 
left  from  the  losses  by  scurvy  and  fever  to  man  all  the 
caravels.  One  of  the  ships  had  to  be  destroyed.  But 
da  Gama  returned  to  a  triumphal  reception  in  Portu¬ 
gal.  He  was  the  first  European  to  sail  the  spice  route 
to  India. 

The  rulers  of  Portugal  were  not  anxious  to  allow 
any  of  their  adventurers  to  secure  too  much  power 
at  home.  In  spite  of  da  Gama  s  success  he  was  by- 
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passed,  and  the  command  of  the  next  expedition  to 
the  East  was  given  to  Francisco  de  Almeida.  With  him 
sailed  a  young  man  named  Ferdinand  Magellan,  who 
was  later  on  to  make  one  of  the  greatest  sea  voyages 
of  all  times. 

Magellan  was  twice  wounded  in  expeditions  to  the 
East  in  which  he  served  gloriously.  But  Portugal  was 
not  grateful  to  those  who  risked  their  health  or  lives 
in  her  service.  When  Magellan  appeared  before  the 
king  and  asked  for  a  command  to  the  East  he,  too,  was 
coldly  refused. 

Magellan  turned  to  another  country,  and  Portugal’s 
loss  was  Spain’s  gain. 

In  the  meantime  John  Cabot  had  discovered  New¬ 
foundland  and  Labrador  and  Amerigo  Vespucci  had 
reached  Brazil.  It  now  was  clear  that  a  new  continent 
lay  between  Europe  and  the  Spice  Islands  of  the  East. 
But  there  must  be  a  passage  around  this  vast  area  of 
land.  For  Balboa  from  a  peak  in  Darien  had  seen  the 
shining  blue  waters  of  a  great  sea  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Magellan  succeeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  King  of  Spain  that  he  was  the  man  to  lead 
an  expedition  to  find  this  unknown  passage.  A  few 
ships  and  a  small  number  of  men  were  all  he  needed. 

After  a  year’s  preparation  the  fleet  of  five  recon¬ 
ditioned  ships  set  sail  from  Seville.  At  the  masthead 
fluttered  the  banner  of  Spain  and  below  it  Magellan’s 
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personal  coat  of  arms.  The  blue  water  sparkled  as  the 
ships  sped  along  under  a  stiff  breeze.  The  men’s  hopes 
were  high.  On  board  were  enough  provisions  for  two 
years.  Magellan  had  stocked  21,383  pounds  of  ship’s 
biscuit,  480  pounds  of  olive  oil,  570  pounds  of  pickled 
meat,  200  barrels  of  sardines;  as  well  as  great  amounts 
of  cheese,  dried  fish,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  flour,  rice, 
sugar,  garlic,  onions,  raisins,  currants,  salt,  figs  and 
honey. 

The  crossing  to  Brazil  was  made  safely,  and  farther 
down  they  dropped  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Here  the  crew  were  treated  to  such  delights 
as  sugar  cane  and  pineapples,  which  they  called  large 
pine  cones.  The  huge  mouth  of  the  River  La  Plata 
confused  the  voyagers  for  a  time.  They  thought  they 
had  at  last  found  the  looked-for  passage. 

Farther  and  farther  south  they  sailed  with  land  al¬ 
ways  beside  them. 

With  winter  almost  at  hand,  Magellan  decided  to 
make  camp  on  shore.  When  some  of  the  ships’  cap¬ 
tains  found  they  were  being  put  on  half  rations,  they 
mutinied.  Magellan  put  down  the  mutiny  and  one 
of  the  captains  was  marooned,  the  other  beheaded. 
The  next  year  the  expedition  set  out  again. 

Finally  in  October,  1520,  they  entered  the  long- 
sought  passage,  and  sailed  into  the  Pacific.  But  once 
again  some  of  the  adventurers  had  lost  heart.  The 
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crew  of  the  largest  ship  deserted  and  sailed  back  to 
Spain,  taking  most  of  the  food  with  them. 

On  and  on  sailed  the  remainder  of  Magellan’s  fleet. 
For  months  under  a  pitiless  blue  sky  they  suffered 
from  lack  of  water.  The  food  had  spoiled,  so  even  the 
leather  covers  were  taken  off  the  yards,  boiled  and 
eaten. 

In  March  of  1521  they  reached  a  group  of  rich,  fer¬ 
tile  islands.  Here  the  sailors  feasted  on  fruits  and 
vegetables  brought  to  the  ships  by  the  natives.  Ma¬ 
gellan  had  reached  the  Philippines  and  the  land  of 
spices  lay  just  beyond.  But  the  admiral  was  never  to 
realize  his  dream.  An  expedition  sent  to  one  of  the 
islands  to  make  Christians  of  the  people  ended  in  dis¬ 
aster.  The  sailors  were  outnumbered  by  a  great  horde 
of  natives  and  in  the  battle  Magellan  was  killed. 

After  burning  another  of  their  ships,  the  Spaniards 
set  sail  again.  Once  more  hunger  and  native  attacks 
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the  Moluccas.  Here  the  ships  were  loaded  with  spices 
and  started  for  home. 

In  September,  1522,  a  battered  ship  arrived  off  the 
coast  of  Spain.  The  few  survivors  of  the  first  voyage 
around  the  world  were  back  again.  Although  the 
spices  in  the  hold  were  valuable  enough  to  cover  all 
costs  of  the  expedition,  they  had  been  forced  to  leave 
behind  the  body  of  their  admiral  in  the  Philippines. 
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Thanks  to  Magellan’s  courage  and  leadership  men  at 
last  had  been  able  to  sail  entirely  around  the  world. 

Portugal  controlled  the  Spice  Island  trade  until  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Then  the  persistent 
Dutch  began  to  assume  command.  They  made  friends 
with  the  native  rulers  and  organized  trading  posts. 
They  conquered  Malacca  by  force  and  took  over  the 
cinnamon  trade  in  Ceylon.  The  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Sumatra  came  under  their  control.  Before  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  became  complete 
masters  of  the  spice  trade.  They  were  tough  masters, 
thorough,  relentless  and  often  brutal  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  natives.  They  fought  with  every  weapon 
they  could  think  of  to  hold  a  monopoly  on  spice. 

In  the  days  of  the  early  Dutch  possession  of  the 
Spice  Islands,  the  Amsterdam  merchants  did  not  know 
too  much  about  how  spices  grew.  They  did  not  know 
that  the  nutmeg  tree  produces  two  different  spices. 
In  the  center  of  its  peachlike  fruit  is  found  the  brown 
kernel  of  the  nutmeg.  But  surrounding  the  nutmeg 
is  a  scarlet  membrane  which  when  dried  in  the  sun 
yields  another  spice  called  mace.  When  there  was 
more  demand  for  nutmeg  than  mace,  the  Dutch  sent 
orders  to  their  plantation  overseers  to  cut  down  most 
of  the  mace  trees  and  plant  more  nutmeg!  The  Dutch 
gave  the  nutmegs  a  bath  in  lime  water  for  three 
months  before  shipping.  This  was  supposed  to  pre- 
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vent  the  nutmegs  from  germinating,  so  they  could 
not  be  grown  somewhere  else.  In  1760  large  amounts 
of  cloves  and  nutmegs  were  burned  in  Amsterdam 
to  keep  the  price  up. 

In  1769  the  French  governor  of  Mauritius  paid  a 
friendly  visit  to  the  Dutch  Spice  Islands.  The  Dutch 
governor  showed  his  visitor  around  the  plantation. 
It  was  an  unwise  thing  to  do,  for  the  French  gover¬ 
nor,  Poivre,  managed  to  hide  nutmeg,  cinnamon  and 
clove  seeds  under  his  clothing.  He  took  them  back 
to  Mauritius,  where  they  grew  rapidly.  In  1796  an 
Englishman  managed  to  steal  seeds  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  With  other  countries  now  beginning  to  grow 
spices  in  their  possessions,  it  was  the  end  of  the  Dutch 
monopoly. 

The  English  had  been  looking  for  routes  to  the  East. 
They  had  attempted  to  find  a  Northwest  passage  to 
India.  Frobisher,  Drake,  Raleigh  and  Cavendish  add¬ 
ed  new  laurels  and  lands  to  England  in  their  searches 
for  spice  routes. 

In  1600  Queen  Elizabeth  chartered  the  British  East 
India  Company  with  spices  as  its  main  objective.  The 
East  India  Company  soon  gained  control  of  India. 
After  a  war  with  Holland,  Britain  seized  all  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  trading  centers  except  Java. 

Spices  brought  power  and  prestige  to  European  na¬ 
tions.  Portugal  rose  like  a  wave  to  a  crest  of  wealth 
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and  stature,  only  to  recede  before  the  industrious 
Netherlands.  Spice  made  the  Dutch  rich,  made  it  pos^ 
sible  for  them  to  lead  Europe  in  commerce,  in  science 
and  in  learning.  The  struggle  for  spices  gave  Portu¬ 
gal  and  the  Netherlands  each  a  golden  age,  but  im¬ 
posed  a  bloody,  cruel  oppression  on  Spice  Islanders. 
The  spice  war  also  led  to  the  English  development  of 
an  empire  in  India. 

Next,  the  golden  thread  of  spice  would  be  woven 
into  the  history  of  a  new  land.  The  first  American 
spice  merchant  was  born  in  Boston.  He  entered  the 
East  India  Company  in  Madras  as  a  poorly  paid  clerk. 
Eventually  he  worked  his  way  up  in  the  company 
and  made  a  large  fortune.  To  a  small  obscure  college 
in  Connecticut  he  donated  300  books,  a  portrait  of 
the  king  by  a  famous  artist,  and  two  trunkfuls  of  tex¬ 
tiles.  The  man’s  name  was  Elihu  Yale.  But  few  people 
now  remember  the  role  spices  played  in  the  naming 
of  one  of  our  great  institutions  —  Yale  University. 
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5.  Yankee  Sailors  and  Pepper  Pirates 


TJARLY  one  April  morning  in  1788  a  small  brig, 
the  Cadet ,  set  sail.  People  standing  on  the 
Salem  docks  did  not  realize  they  were  watching  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  American  trade.  The  era 
would  see  a  flow  of  ships  between  Salem  and  Sumatra 
—  ships  carrying  cargoes  worth  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  Pepper  would  make  families  wealthy  and 
build  stately  homes.  More  important,  it  would  bolster 
the  near-bankrupt  economy  of  the  new  republic. 

The  discovery  of  the  Pepper  Islands  and  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  Salem  as  the  capital  of  Pepperdom  is  an¬ 
other  exciting  chapter  in  the  saga  of  spices.  Yankee 
sailors  were  to  have  astonishing  adventures.  For  al¬ 
most  sixty  years  the  search  for  spices  would  take  New 
Englanders  to  remote,  savage  places. 
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For  nearly  300  years,  European  nations  had  sent 
fleets  around  the  southern  tip  of  Sumatra.  They  brought 
back  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton  and  silk.  Unknowingly 
they  had  bypassed  one  of  the  greatest  prizes  of  all. 

On  the  slopes  of  mountains  in  the  interior  of  Su¬ 
matra  pepper  trees  grew  abundantly.  But  on  the  coast 
lived  the  fierce  Malays,  a  clever,  warlike  people,  di¬ 
vided  into  many  small  states.  Each  state  was  ruled  by 
a  different  rajah.  The  Malays  had  no  code  of  honor; 
treaties  were  kept  only  as  long  as  convenient.  If  a 
rajah  accepted  money  in  advance  for  pepper,  he 
might  sell  the  same  cargo  again  to  someone  else. 

Shipping  was  not  safe  along  the  coast,  either.  The 
Malays  would  slaughter  the  crew  and  seize  any  ves¬ 
sel  not  heavily  armed.  No  wonder  the  fleets  of  Europe 
did  not  linger  there.  Ships  had  to  be  constantly  alert 
for  attack,  for  jungle  law  ruled  Sumatra.  It  remained 
for  a  daring  Yankee,  Jonathan  Carnes,  to  penetrate 
the  coast  of  Sumatra  and  discover  the  source  of  pepper. 

With  Captain  Carnes  in  command,  the  Cadet  sailed 
away  that  April  day  bound  for  the  China  seas.  No 
logbook  exists  of  the  voyage.  But  it  seems  likely  that 
on  this  trip  Jonathan  Carnes  discovered  where  pepper 
grew  when  he  put  into  a  Sumatran  port  by  chance. 

In  1795  Carnes  sailed  again,  this  time  as  master  of 
the  schooner  Rajah.  His  destination  was  India,  which 
meant  anywhere  in  the  East  in  those  days.  Captain 
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Carnes  was  after  pepper,  and  when  the  Rajah  re¬ 
turned  in  1797  its  hold  was  bulging  with  the  black 
spicy  stuff.  The  voyage  returned  a  profit  of  700 
per  cent! 

The  merchants  of  Salem  were  feverish.  One  topic 
buzzed  in  the  countinghouses,  taverns  and  along  the 
docks  —  pepper!  More  and  more  ships  were  outfitted 
and  sent  to  find  the  Eastern  source  of  pepper,  begin¬ 
ning  a  series  of  prosperous  voyages.  The  voyages 
would  bring  a  good  portion  of  Salem  s  5  per  cent  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  total  expenses  of  our  national  govern¬ 
ment  at  that  time.  In  1805  the  United  States  exported 
the  amazing  total  of  7,000,000  pounds  of  pepper,  most 
of  it  from  Salem. 

But  while  fortunes  were  made  when  a  ship  returned 
with  full  cargo,  great  risks  were  involved.  Besides  the 
perilous  voyage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
through  the  uncharted  waters  to  Sumatra,  there  was 
the  danger  of  piracy.  The  story  of  two  American 
shins,  the  Putnam  and  the  Friendship,  is  a  sample  of 
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In  1806  the  Putnam  was  lying  close  in  to  the  coast 
of  Sumatra.  Near  her  were  two  British  brigs,  the 
Malcolm  under  Captain  Fenwick  and  the  Transfer 
under  Captain  Matthews.  Farther  out  in  the  harbor 
was  a  Malay  brig  which  had  been  delivering  pepper 
to  the  Putnam. 

Captain  John  Carleton,  master  of  the  Putnam,  paid 
a  visit  to  one  of  the  British  ships.  Upon  returning,  he 
was  surprised  to  learn  his  vessel  had  been  boarded  by 
some  Malays,  who  had  wandered  about,  examining 
everything  with  great  interest.  The  crew  had  been 
alarmed  but  had  done  nothing  to  hinder  the  natives. 

Captain  Carleton  sensed  trouble.  He  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Malay  brig  telling  them  the  Putnam  would 
receive  no  more  visitors. 

The  next  day  a  strong  wind  began  to  blow  toward 
the  Malay  brig.  It  seemed  unlikely  the  natives  would 
venture  out  to  make  any  more  deliveries  of  pepper 
to  the  Putnam.  Since  he  had  business  ashore,  Captain 
Carleton  set  out  in  a  small  boat  with  three  men.  He 
instructed  his  officers  and  crew  to  be  prepared  for 
trouble. 

While  the  captain  was  away  the  wind  died,  and  a 
Malay  boat  containing  sixteen  men  approached  the 
Putnam.  The  steersman  called  out  that  they  had  come 
to  trade.  The  crew  allowed  six  natives  on  board  to  pass 
up  the  pepper  bags.  The  sailors  mingled  with  the 
Malays  to  help  in  the  weighing  and  storing. 
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Suddenly  the  second  mate  saw  two  Malays  on  the 
ship's  rail  produce  short  deadly  daggers  called 
“creeses. "As  he  called  an  alarm  he  was  attacked  and 
fell  to  the  deck.  In  an  instant  the  ship  swarmed  with 
armed  Malays.  The  crew  tried  vainly  to  get  to  their 
weapons.  Three  went  down  in  the  first  charge.  Then 
two  sailors  seized  handspikes  and  fought  desperately 
until  they  were  killed. 
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William  Brown,  ship’s  carpenter,  was  the  only  man 
left  alive  on  the  deck.  He  seized  a  large  stick  to  which 
the  cook  had  fastened  a  coffee  grinder.  Using  this  as 
a  club,  the  powerful  Brown,  though  wounded  several 
times,  succeeded  in  getting  all  the  Malays  in  front  of 
him.  The  fury  of  his  attack  drove  them  across  the  deck. 
In  a  moment  Brown  was  joined  by  a  crewman  who 
had  been  up  in  the  foretop  of  one  of  the  masts  when 
the  fight  started.  The  savage  advance  of  the  two  sailors 
swept  the  Malays  over  the  rail.  The  attackers  quickly 
paddled  away. 

The  chief  mate  now  came  up  from  a  safe  retreat 
which  he  had  found  under  the  bowsprit.  Although 
Brown  wanted  to  fly  a  distress  signal  for  help,  the 
others  voted  to  abandon  ship.  They  rowed  to  the 
English  brig,  Malcolm ,  arriving  just  as  Captain  Carle- 
ton  was  making  a  call  on  Captain  Fenwick. 

When  the  astonished  Malays  saw  the  Americans 
abandon  ship  they  turned  back,  boarded  her,  and 
sailed  her  and  their  own  brig  away. 

The  next  day  the  ship  captains  realized  their  dan¬ 
ger.  If  the  Malays  got  away  with  attacks  like  this  one, 
it  wouldn’t  be  long  before  all  shipping  would  be  in 
peril.  They  had  to  recover  the  Putnam  if  possible. 

The  British  brigs  took  up  the  chase  and  soon  sighted 
the  Putnam  and  the  Malay  vessel.  The  Malcolm  came 
up  first  but  the  Malays  had  learned  how  to  work  the 
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Putnams  guns  and  their  superior  armament  gave 
them  an  advantage.  In  the  battle  that  followed,  the 
Malcolm  was  severely  damaged.  Captain  Matthews 
of  the  Transfer  was  reluctant  to  continue  the  fight 
when  he  arrived,  and  the  victorious  Malays  sailed 
away  in  the  Putnam.  It  was  a  tremendous  blow  to  the 
shipping  in  Sumatran  waters.  From  then  on  the  pi¬ 
rates  grew  even  more  daring  in  their  attacks. 

A  similar  tale  of  Malay  treachery  concerns  the 
Friendship,  a  large  ship  commanded  by  Captain 
Charles  M.  Endicott.  During  January  of  1831  she  was 
anchored  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Sumatra,  load¬ 
ing  pepper. 

One  moonlight  night  the  watch  detected  a  boat¬ 
load  of  natives  stealthily  approaching.  The  alarm  was 
given,  the  boat  challenged.  The  Malays  replied  they 
had  a  load  of  smuggled  pepper  they  wished  to  sell. 
After  a  parley  it  was  agreed  to  allow  one  Malay  on 
board  to  pass  up  the  pepper,  while  three  armed  sail¬ 
ors  stood  guard  on  each  side  of  the  gangway.  After 
the  pepper  was  loaded  the  Malays  left;  the  incident 
seemed  over.  However,  Captain  Endicott  did  not 
realize  that  the  native  canoe  contained  a  scouting 
party  sent  to  find  out  how  alert  the  watch  was  on  the 
Friendship. 

Several  days  later  Captain  Endicott  went  ashore 
with  five  of  his  men  to  finish  some  business.  With  them 
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went  Po  Adam,  a  friendly  native  chief.  Po  Adam 
warned  Captain  Endicott  that  he  had  heard  rumors 
the  ship  might  be  attacked  at  the  first  opportunity.  It 
was  decided  to  return.  Before  doing  so,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  stopped  downriver  to  pick  up  a  load  of  pepper. 
The  Malay  merchants  seemed  insolent  and  Captain 
Endicott  decided  to  end  the  trading.  The  second  mate, 
who  had  been  stationed  on  a  high  point  to  observe 
the  ship,  came  hurriedly  down.  In  order  not  to  alert 
the  natives,  he  spoke  quietly  to  his  captain:  “There’s 
trouble,  sir.  I  saw  men  jumping  overboard.” 

The  captain  quickly  got  his  party  into  the  boat 
and  headed  downstream.  But  now  the  Malays  were 
aroused.  Brandishing  weapons  they  rushed  to  a  point 
reaching  far  out  into  the  river.  The  Americans  were 
unarmed  except  for  Po  Adam’s  sword.  A  canoeload 
of  Malays  blocked  the  river.  The  American  craft 
headed  straight  for  it.  Realizing  their  canoe  would  be 
crushed  by  the  heavier  boat,  the  Malays  let  fly  their 
spears,  then  paddled  off. 

As  they  approached  the  Friendship ,  Captain  Endi¬ 
cott  saw  that  the  deck  was  ganged  with  Malays.  Un¬ 
armed  he  could  do  nothing.  The  ship  was  lost.  Po 
Adam  advised  the  sailors  to  row  to  Muckie,  twenty- 
five  miles  away.  After  a  rough  pull,  they  reached 
Muckie  and  were  greeted  by  the  welcome  sight  of 
three  American  ships  anchored  in  the  darkness. 
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After  hearing  the  story  of  the  Friendship ,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  captains  decided  to  give  the  pirates  a  severe  les¬ 
son.  Back  they  sailed  to  bombard  the  Malay  forts. 
Meanwhile,  three  boatloads  of  armed  Americans  ap¬ 
proached  the  Friendship.  When  the  Malays  saw  this 
force  they  immediately  abandoned  ship,  fleeing  to 
the  jungle.  The  boarding  party  found  that  the  Friend¬ 
ship  had  been  stripped  of  spare  sails,  rope  and  rig¬ 
ging.  Charts,  instruments,  pistols,  cutlasses,  muskets, 
powder  and  ammunition  —  all  had  been  stolen. 

Miraculously  one  member  of  the  crew  had  escaped 
by  scrambling  up  the  rigging  to  the  topgallant  mast. 
Four  men  had  leaped  overboard  and  swam  to  shore 
where  they  hid  in  the  jungle  four  days  without  food. 
They  returned  when  the  ship  was  recaptured.  Wound¬ 
ed  crewmen  were  ransomed  from  the  Malays. 

It  was  quite  a  loss  for  the  owners  of  the  Friendship. 
The  United  States  Navy  was  ordered  into  action.  The 
frigate  Potomac  battered  the  native  forts  with  its 
heavy  guns.  Marines  went  ashore  to  finish  up,  and 
very  soon  the  Malays  raised  a  flag  of  truce. 

The  big  guns  of  the  American  warship  impressed 
the  rajahs.  It  was  some  time  before  they  attacked  any 
more  shipping.  Today  in  the  Peabody  museum  in 
Salem  you  may  see  Po  Adam  s  sword,  and  read  the 
entries  of  this  story  in  the  old  log  of  the  Friendship 
at  the  Essex  Institute. 
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On  To  Japan 

It  is  generally  believed  that  until  Commodore 
Perry’s  expedition  to  Japan  in  1853,  no  American  ships 
had  been  permitted  to  trade  with  this  isolated  nation. 
But  more  than  fifty  years  before  Perry,  at  least  three 
American  ships  had  carried  cargoes  of  spices  to  and 
from  Nagasaki.  And  many  more  had  touched  at  the 
islands. 

The  Japanese  had  tried  to  keep  their  land  unknown 
to  the  outside  world.  Only  the  Dutch  were  permitted 
to  trade  with  Japan,  and  they  were  kept  on  a  small 
island  in  Nagasaki  harbor,  little  better  than  prisoners. 

In  1798  the  ship  Franklin ,  commanded  by  Captain 
James  Devereux  of  Salem,  sailed  for  Batavia.  In  the 
East  Indies  Captain  Devereux  learned  that  the  Dutch 
needed  a  vessel  to  carry  goods  to  Japan.  Sensing  a 
fine  profit,  the  Yankee  agreed  to  take  the  cargo  of 
cloves,  cotton  yarns,  tin,  sugar,  pieces  of  chintz,  black 
pepper,  elephant’s  teeth  and  sapanwood.  In  return 
Devereux  would  be  paid  in  coffee,  black  pepper,  in¬ 
digo,  cinnamon  and  nutmegs. 

An  account  of  the  trading  presents  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  Japan  of  another  age.  All  the  articles 
were  landed  on  a  small  island  in  Nagasaki  harbor, 
where  they  were  opened  and  displayed  in  a  ware- 
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house.  Japanese  merchants  came  and  examined  the 
goods  very  carefully.  They  ran  their  fingers  over  the 
merchandise,  holding  some  of  the  objects  up  to  the 
light  to  look  for  flaws.  Japanese  artists  made  careful 
drawings  of  many  of  the  articles.  After  this  long- 
drawn-out  inspection,  a  certain  day  was  appointed 
for  the  sale  and  an  interpreter  provided  to  explain 
the  various  stages  involved. 

After  the  sale,  the  Americans  were  entertained 
royally  on  shore  by  feasts  and  sightseeing.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  in  the  log  of  the  old  ship  picture  a  feudal 
Japan,  long  before  western  civilization  had  made  an 
impression  on  her  culture.  After  a  four-month  visit 
the  Franklin  returned  to  Batavia  and  from  there  to 


America.  She  arrived  with  so  large  a  cargo  of  spices, 
sugar  and  coffee  that  it  overflowed  the  hold  and  filled 
the  after  cabin. 

Many  more  successful  years  were  left  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  traders.  But  finally  in  1846  the  brig  Lucilla 
landed  the  last  cargo  of  pepper  at  Salem.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  and  other  ports  could  not  be  denied  a  share  in 
this  profitable  business.  But  the  men  of  Salem  had 
made  the  pepper  trade  possible.  Before  1800  the  Su¬ 
matran  coast  was  uncharted.  Yankee  sailors  compiled 
data  and  drew  accurate  charts  of  the  area  which  they 
published  for  all  nations  to  see.  It  was  an  adventur¬ 
ous  period  in  American  history,  the  beginning  of  this 
country’s  export  business. 


6.  Toothache  Drops  and  Mustard  Plasters 


^TpHE  PLAGUE  whirled  like  a  black  wind 
through  the  city.  The  toll  in  dead  and  dying 
was  terrible.  The  year  was  1720,  in  the  country  of 
France. 

While  people  lay  dead  or  dying,  four  thieves  ran¬ 
sacked  their  homes,  stealing  anything  they  liked.  In 
spite  of  continual  contact  with  the  deadly,  highly  con¬ 
tagious  Black  Plague,  not  one  of  the  thieves  took  sick. 
When  arrested  they  revealed  that  they  had  been  drink¬ 
ing  a  special  mixture  concocted  to  ward  off  illness. 
The  drink  was  made  of  red  wine  and  vinegar  mixed 
with  camphor,  cloves,  cinnamon  and  garlic.  For  re¬ 
vealing  their  secret  medicine  the  thieves  received  only 
a  light  sentence. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  famous  uses  of  spices  in 
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medical  history.  It  was  called  the  Vinegar  of  the  Four 
Thieves.  Afterwards  many  people  began  to  think  of 
spices  as  having  disinfectant  qualities. 

But  the  use  of  spices  in  medicine  goes  way  back 
before  the  Middle  Ages.  The  great  Assyrian  King  of 
Nineveh,  Ashurbanipal,  left  medical  works  in  his  li¬ 
brary  containing  references  to  anise,  coriander  and 
caraway.  Ancient  peoples  drank  ginger  tea  to  cure 
a  stomach-ache,  and  it  is  still  used  for  this  purpose  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Egyptians  used  spices  in  many  remedies.  They 
made  fenugreek  seed  into  a  paste  to  prevent  fevers. 
It  also  was  prized  as  an  aid  to  the  digestive  process. 
The  medical  papyrus  of  Thebes,  about  1500  b.  c.,  men¬ 
tions  coriander,  sesame,  caraway  and  saffron  as  cure- 


alls.  And  spices  also  were  used  to  embalm  mummies. 

As  long  ago  as  3000  b.  c.  the  Chinese  were  trading 
in  cloves,  cinnamon  and  pepper  with  the  islands  of 
Malaya.  Officers  of  the  Chinese  court  of  that  period 
were  required  to  chew  a  clove  when  addressing  the 
emperor.  Those  who  did  not  were  severely  punished. 
Imagine  what  our  modern  congressmen  would  say  if 
they  had  to  do  the  same  thing  when  speaking  to  the 
President! 

The  Roman  poet  Vergil  claimed  thyme  was  fine  for 
fumigating.  Fennel  was  thought  by  ancient  wise  men 
to  be  one  of  the  nine  sacred  spices  that  could  coun¬ 
teract  the  nine  causes  of  disease.  The  Romans  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  sprig  of  anise  near  the  pillow  prevented 
bad  dreams.  They  also  thought  that  by  carrying  a  piece 
of  anise  in  the  hand  they  could  ward  off  an  attack  of 
epilepsy. 

Before  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  the  ancient  Greek 
known  as  the  father  of  medicine,  healing  nearly  al¬ 
ways  was  controlled  by  the  priests  of  the  temple.  Su¬ 
perstition  was  as  important  as  drugs.  When  a  person 
was  sick  it  was  believed  that  certain  demons  con¬ 
trolled  different  parts  of  the  body.  If  the  priests  could 
drive  out  the  demons  by  making  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
the  patient  would  get  well.  Most  of  the  legends  of 
healing  had  been  handed  down  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
Egyptians. 
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Hippocrates  had  some  new  ideas.  He  was  the  first 
person  to  separate  medicine  from  magic.  He  also  rec¬ 
ommended  diet  and  fresh  air  in  the  treatment  of  cer¬ 
tain  illnesses.  Of  the  400  spices  and  herbs  used  in  the 
prescriptions  of  Hippocrates,  half  of  them  are  still  in 
use  today.  They  include  cardamon,  anise,  cloves,  cin¬ 
namon,  coriander,  sesame,  tarragon,  and  many  more. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Europe  entered 
the  Dark  Ages  and  the  light  of  civilization  turned 
from  West  to  East.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
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century  a.  d.,  the  Mohammedans  began  a  remarkable 
development  of  culture  which  lasted  until  after  the 
Crusades. 

The  great  caliphs  of  Arabia  and  Baghdad  gave 
every  encouragement  to  learning  in  all  its  branches. 
Hospitals  at  Cairo,  Damascus  and  other  places  pro¬ 
vided  treatment  and  drugs  free  of  charge  for  300  years. 
In  the  twelfth  century  Baghdad  had  as  many  as  860 
doctors  and  70  hospitals. 

The  Europeans  turned  to  the  Arabians  for  their 
knowledge  of  medicine.  And  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages  Arab  writings  on  different  herbs,  spices  and 
drugs  were  regarded  as  the  supreme  authority.  It  was 
about  the  ninth  century  a.  d.  that  The  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainment  was  set  down.  It  gives  us  many  pic¬ 
tures  of  Baghdad  in  its  golden  era  and  mentions  many 
of  the  spices  in  use  at  that  time  as  medicines.  Once 
again  we  read  of  prescriptions  containing  the  familiar 
names  of  coriander,  cardamon,  cloves  and  ginger. 

While  civilization  was  at  a  high  peak  in  the  Orient, 
imports  to  Europe  from  the  East  had  just  about 
stopped.  From  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  until 
after  the  eighth  century  there  is  little  mention  of  spices 
in  any  of  the  European  histories  of  the  time.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  diet  of  Europe  no  longer  included 
spices,  and  they  were  unfamiliar  to  the  people  until 
reintroduced  by  the  returning  Crusaders. 
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One  of  the  very  early  books  on  herbs  and  spices, 
published  in  England  in  1525,  recommends  the  use 
of  mace  in  a  plaster  to  settle  a  sick  stomach.  To  cure 
the  brain  of  “humors”  it  was  proposed  that  a  quantity 
of  mace  be  chewed.  Boiled  mace  with  fennel  and  wine 
was  a  good  remedy  for  colds.  A  whole  nutmeg  taken 
and  eaten  in  the  morning  would  cure  poor  digestion. 
Clove  tea  was  certain  to  relieve  the  colic,  the  book 
stated. 

Spices  were  also  employed  in  strange  mixtures  with 
many  unusual  ingredients.  It  was  thought  the  more 
nasty-tasting  and  hotter  a  medicine  was  and  the  more 
it  cost,  the  greater  effectiveness  it  had  against  sick¬ 
ness.  Perhaps  some  of  the  people  who  were  ill  at  that 
time  found  it  much  easier  to  get  well  quickly  than  to 
continue  swallowing  the  horrible-tasting  messes  which 
were  prescribed  for  them. 

Nowadays  we  still  find  in  medicine  many  of  the 
spices  used  by  people  centuries  ago.  A  dab  of  cloves 
on  a  swab  of  cotton  still  is  useful  to  relieve  a  tooth¬ 
ache  before  you  can  get  to  the  dentist.  Heavy  chest 
colds  were  once  relieved  by  applications  of  a  thick 
mustard  plaster;  this  still  holds  true. 

Today  the  drug  trade  of  America  is  a  large  buyer 
of  spices.  Their  greatest  use  is  to  disguise  the  flavor 
of  bitter  or  bad-tasting  medicines.  They  are  found  in 
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cough  syrups,  pills  and  lozenges.  The  oils  from  spices 
are  also  widely  used  in  medicine  and  industry.  Oil  of 
cloves  is  used  in  microscopy.  Oils  from  cinnamon  and 
cloves  are  employed  as  nontoxic  antiseptics  or  mild 
anesthetics.  Spices  are  also  used  widely  in  perfumes 
and  toilet  preparations. 

While  the  drug  trade  uses  a  great  quantity  of  spices, 
the  canners  and  meat  packers  use  a  great  deal  more. 
One  third  of  all  spices  sold  in  this  country  goes  into 
the  processed  food  business. 

Go  down  the  list  of  canned  and  packaged  foods  in 
the  supermarket.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  has  spices 
in  its  make-up,  or  will  have  spices  added  in  the  cook¬ 
ing  before  it  reaches  the  table. 


7.  Spice,  the  Variety  of  Life 


HAVE  TRAVELED  a  long  way  tracing 
™  *  the  thread  of  spices.  Now  let’s  return  to  those 
bales  and  sacks  in  the  spice  warehouse  in  New  York. 
From  all  over  the  world  they  come,  for  almost  every 
country  produces  spices.  Their  origin  sounds  like  a 
roll  call  of  the  United  Nations:  cloves  from  Zanzibar; 
cinnamon  from  Ceylon  and  Vietnam;  pepper  from 
India,  Indonesia  and  Malaya;  ginger  and  allspice  from 
Jamaica;  anise  from  Spain  and  Mexico;  cardamon 
from  Guatemala;  mace  and  nutmeg  from  Indonesia; 
mustard  and  peppers  from  the  United  States. 

Pepper  is  the  most  popular  spice,  followed  by  cin¬ 
namon,  cloves,  and  nutmeg.  The  berries  from  the 
pepper  vines,  picked  before  ripe,  are  dried  in  the  sun 
until  they  turn  black.  White  pepper  comes  from  the 
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same  berry  or  peppercorn.  It  is  fully  ripened  pepper 
which  has  the  outer  black  shell  removed  before 
grinding. 

Cloves,  the  dried  unopened  buds  of  an  evergreen 
tree,  once  grew  only  in  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands. 
Now  we  get  most  of  them  from  Zanzibar  and  Mada¬ 
gascar.  The  name  is  said  to  come  from  either  the 
French  word  clou  or  the  Spanish  clavo ,  both  mean¬ 
ing  nail.  There  was  an  old  superstition  in  the  Moluccas 
that  when  the  clove  trees  were  in  bloom  no  one  should 
approach  them  wearing  a  hat.  It  was  thought  the 
trees  might  become  alarmed  and  bear  no  fruit.  When 
a  child  was  born  a  clove  tree  was  planted.  If  the  tree 
grew  and  flourished  it  was  thought  the  child  would 
also  grow  healthy  and  strong. 

Harvest  time  in  the  fragrant  clove  plantations  takes 
place  twice  a  year.  At  dawn  the  beating  of  a  drum 
calls  the  family  to  work,  for  children  as  well  as  their 
parents  help  in  gathering  the  clove  buds.  Using  long 
hooked  sticks  the  chattering  workers  pick  bunches  of 
buds  from  the  higher  branches.  Sitting  cross-legged 
on  coconut  mats  the  workers  then  separate  the  buds 
from  the  branches  by  brushing  them  briskly  against 
their  open  palms. 

True  cinnamon  grows  in  Ceylon  but  most  of  the 
cinnamon  we  use  in  this  country  is  cassia  cinnamon, 
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which  comes  from  Vietnam.  True  cinnamon  is  milder 
in  flavor,  but  Americans  prefer  the  slightly  more  pun¬ 
gent  cassia.  However,  cinnamon  is  the  name  we  com¬ 
monly  use  to  describe  either  variety  of  this  aromatic 
and  popular  spice. 

If  left  to  itself  the  cinnamon  tree  would  grow  quite 
tall,  perhaps  from  30  to  50  feet  high.  The  natives  trim 
back  the  young  shoots  of  the  tree  twice  a  year.  The 
tree  still  blooms  very  well  in  spite  of  being  cut.  The 
bark  is  peeled  off  the  cut  shoots  and  branches  and 
left  to  dry.  As  it  dries  it  curls,  and  the  smaller  rolls  of 
bark  are  put  inside  the  larger  rolls.  In  the  trade  this 
is  called  a  “quill.”  The  quills  are  sorted  and  graded 
as  to  quality  and  tied  up  in  small  grass  mats.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  these  grass  mats  are  wrapped  up  to  make  a  bale. 
The  bales  are  loaded  on  covered  carts  pulled  by  oxen, 
and  taken  to  the  nearest  port  for  shipment. 

At  the  spice  company  in  New  York,  the  cinnamon 
is  inspected  and  then  cut  into  short  lengths  for  grind¬ 
ing.  It  goes  to  a  machine  where  whirling  knives  chop 
the  bark  into  small  pieces.  From  bins  on  the  top  floor 
the  small  pieces  of  bark  flow  into  the  big  hoppers  of 
machines  on  the  floor  below.  Here  they  are  ground  to 
the  required  fineness.  By  air  pressure  the  cinnamon 
is  blown  through  a  number  of  silk  mesh  sieves,  some 
with  as  many  as  10,000  openings  to  the  square  inch. 
From  this  machine  the  cinnamon  emerges  as  the  fine 
brown  fragrant  powder  we  all  know  so  well. 
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The  preparation  of  most  spices  for  the  market  is  a 
simple  process  involving  cleaning,  grinding  and  sift¬ 
ing.  In  the  research  laboratories  of  the  big  spice  com¬ 
panies,  chemists  continually  experiment  for  uniformity 
and  product  control.  From  these  tests  and  experiments 
have  come  many  new  uses  for  spices  and  new  prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  put  on  the  market.  For  bakers  we  now  have 
prepared  fillings  and  doughnut  mixes  containing  cin¬ 
namon.  From  the  laboratories  have  also  come  new 
spaghetti  sauces,  frozen  foods,  instant-type  soups,  ba¬ 
con  mixes  for  crackers,  and  seasonings  for  soups  and 
gravies. 

Vanillin,  a  substitute  for  vanilla  manufactured  from 
oil  of  cloves,  long  has  been  used  to  flavor  ice  cream 
and  chocolate.  Now  vanillin  is  being  made  syntheti¬ 
cally  in  the  laboratory. 

In  1937  Professor  Albert  von  Szent-Gyorgyl,  a  Hun¬ 
garian  scientist,  received  the  Nobel  prize  for  his  ex¬ 
periments  with  paprika.  He  found  this  spice  to  be  rich 
in  vitamins  A  and  C,  valuable  in  treating  many  ail¬ 
ments.  By  the  way,  if  you  have  a  yellow  canary  and 
prefer  another  color,  try  adding  a  little  paprika  to  the 
birdseed.  This  spice  will  turn  your  canary  red! 

Now  you  know  that  much  more  than  just  spices  are 
in  those  little  tin  boxes  on  the  rack  in  the  kitchen.  In 
them  are  great  stories  of  travel  and  exploration,  tales 
of  man’s  heroism  and  desire,  of  daring  and  a  search 
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for  new  lands  beyond  the  horizon.  On  the  loom  of  his¬ 
tory,  explorers  in  search  of  spices  have  woven  adven¬ 
tures  that  seem  more  like  fiction  than  fact.  Spices  are 
a  running  theme  in  the  story  of  mankind.  From  early 
times  until  the  present,  all  countries  have  wanted 
these  pungent  aromatic  flavorings.  The  next  time  you 
sit  down  to  a  meal  remember  the  part  spices  played 
in  its  preparation.  Centuries  ago  a  rich  man  would 
have  paid  a  ransom  for  a  few  of  the  common  spices 
you  enjoy  today. 
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Glossary 


bowsprit  —  a  boom  or  spar  projecting  from  the  bow  of  a  ship, 
brig  —  a  two-masted  square-rigged  vessel, 
caliph  —  a  Turkish  ruler. 

caravel  —  a  small  sailing  ship  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
with  three  or  four  masts  and  a  high  stern, 
condiment  —  a  seasoning  or  relish  for  food, 
creese  —  a  short  curved  Malay  sword, 
cutlass  —  a  short  sword  used  by  sailors, 
dhow  —  an  Arab  sailing  vessel  with  one  or  two  masts, 
frigate  —  three-masted  square-rigged  warship, 
galley  —  a  low  vessel  propelled  by  sails  or  oars, 
log  —  a  book  in  which  is  written  the  daily  record  of  a  ship’s  voyage, 
microscopy  —  the  using  of  a  microscope  for  study, 
musket  —  a  handgun  formerly  used  by  soldiers  and  sailors, 
papyrus  —  paper  made  from  the  papyrus  plant  by  ancient  Egyptians, 
Greeks  and  Romans, 
rajah  —  a  native  chief, 
saga  —  a  series  of  heroic  tales, 
schooner  —  a  fore-and-aft-rigged  vessel, 
serpent  —  a  large  snake. 

supercargo  —  a  ship’s  officer  in  command  of  the  cargo  and  all  com¬ 
mercial  trading. 
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An  informative  and  entertaining  account  of  what  happens  to 
rubber  from  the  time  it  drips  out  of  a  tree  on  a  plantation  in 


the  Far  East  until  it  rolls  off  an  American  assembly  line  as  a  tire 
for  a  car  someone  will  buy  next  month. 


“Joseph  Dreany  effectively  shows  how  life  as  we  know  it  would  come  to 
a  virtual  standstill  were  we  deprived  of  rubber.  .  .  —Virginia  Kirkus 

“A  well-written  .  .  .  exciting,  factual  book  that  combines  important  infor¬ 
mation  with  a  well-paced  story.  .  .  .  Good  glossary,  index,  and  table  of 


contents.”  —Library  Journal 

“A  readable  and  informative  account .  .  .  well  illustrated." 
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